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ORDER YOUR YARNS FROM 7/7, 
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" Outstanding Results 

Weave with Lily Pearl Cotton for strong lustrous 

beauty in any of 70 different colors, varied from 

rich, deep shades to subtle pastels. This favorite Art. 114 
mercerized cotton yarn gives place mats, table- Pearl Cotton 
cloths, dresses, jackets, skirts, pocket books and 
other articles, an outstanding beauty of color 


and texture. Available in sizes 3, 5, 10 and 20 
and six-strand floss in one-pound cones and 

















two-ounce tubes. 


When weaving for profit or for pleasure, choose your 
yarns and threads from the variety of colors and sizes 


Lily hand weaving yarns. There’s a Lily yarn for 
“J try hand weaving need—rugs, towels, place mats, 
pkins, garment and upholstery fabrics, tablecloths. 


Current price list sent 
free, or a complete set of 
color cards for $1. This 
$1 can be applied toward 
your next purchase of $10 


or more yarns. Write today 





a a The Hand Weaver’s Headquarters 


LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. B. Shelby. N. C. 
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HIGHLAND HIGHLIGHTS 


OF THE SOUTHERN HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT GUILD 


The story of how a group of junior high and high school 
students ( including those shown above ) wove a carpet 
for their church recently appeared in HANDWEAVER AND 
CRAFTSMAN magazine, and told how these young people of 
the Southern Highlands went about... 


Weaving a Tribute 
for Their Church 


WORSHIPPERS AT THE CENTURY-OLD Presbyterian Church in 

Beverly, W. Va., are walking to their pews over a carpet 
that was handwoven as a labor of love by junior high and high 
school students. Some were members of the Youth Fellowship of the 
church. 

The project was started in preparation for the centennial 
celebration of the church. Eleven students in three daily classes 
of an hour each learned to weave and carried to completion the 
100' yards of carpeting in the handcraft studio of Mrs. Lee Stout, 
Jr., who provided the instruction and supervision for the work. 
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The rug was woven from remnants of upholstery fabrics which 
purchased from a factory. All the work was done by the finger- 
weaving process since the material for the weft was not suited to 
a shuttle. The entire carpet was made reversible. It took less 

r months to complete the process. Boys of the church helped to 

ay the carpet so that it in place for services last Easter. 

The project was not carried through entirely by young people, 
however, for at least 20 women of the church helped cut and prepare 
strips for the weft. 

Weaving was done on two looms, one 38 and one 28 inches wide. 
The narrow carpeting was used in the aisle, while the areas at the 
front of the church required the wider size. 


In pointing out the many values which came from the project, the 
author writes: 

“This rug embodies the efforts of a large part of the community, 
young and old, members and non-members of the church. As they press 
their feet against the firm, soft nap on the way to their pews, 
many no doubt remember their blisters from cutting the strips or 
from running against the reed when the warp should have moved 

rward. But they remember also the satisfaction of working together 
* something creative and of lifelong value to their church and 
their community. "### 


(Below) Handwoven carpet in the Beverly Presbyterian Church. 


Photos courtesy HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTSMAN. 








There’s A Story... 





In This Sign 


ARD A BEARTERA ING STOCOHY FF fS5, 

too, of inter-cultural friendship, a fight against greed, 
and the survival of an ancient craft here in our Southern Mount- 
ains. 

The story began four years ago when a group from Union College 
at Barbourville, in the mountains of Eastern Kentucky, visited the 
Indian School at Cherokee, N. C. At the school they admired the 
beauty of the many crafts produced by the youngsters there, and 
especially the cane baskets woven by the students, just as their 
ancestors had made them for countless generations. 

The visitors were shocked when they learned that a white man 
had cornered all the available canebrakes around the reservation 
and that he was asking a prohibitive price for the raw materials 
Basketmaking was slowly but definitely dying under this monopdly. 

The Union faculty members, remembering the numerous canebrakes 
around their own institution, arranged a “treaty” by which they 
broke the monopoly and began a permanent friendship with the 
Cherokees. When they returned home, they persuaded the owners of 





















7 6 YARNS, LET US KEEP YOU ON OUR MAILING LIST 
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four large tracts of cane around Barbourville to set them aside 
for the exclusive use of the Indians. 

The only “payment” for the cane is that the Cherokee tribes- 
en must visit their white friends at Union at least once a year. 
The Indians make the six hour journey from the Qualla Reser- 
vation to the canebrakes by truck and gather enough cane to last 
for many months of basketmaking. They come to Barbourville during 
the Daniel Boone Festival each fall and take an active part in 
the festivities, as well as making other visits during the year. 
Last summer the annual “cane treaty ” was renewed at the 

Mountainside Theatre when a group from Union came to see the 
Cherokee Pageant, ‘“‘ Unto These Hills.” 

Now the students at the Cherokee School and the older crafts- 
men of the community not only have the materials to carry on 
one of the crafts of their ancestors, but they also have a host 
of new friends across the mountains in Kentucky. ### 





FOR BETTER WEAVING 
100% VIRGIN WOOL WORSTED YARNS 


A BARGAIN PACKAGE OF MIXED COLORS IN 
SOFT TWIST LONG STAPLE YARNS. AT 
LEAST 5 BEAUTIFUL COLORS IN A PACKAGE 


WE PAY POSTAGE 


ALL THIS FOR $3.00 PER POUND 
MINIMUM ORDER 3 POUNDS 


IF NOT SATISFIED RETURN IN 10 DAYS 
AND YOUR MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED 


FOR OUTSTANDING BARGAINS IN OTHER TYPES OF 


JOSEPH BRONSTEIN YARN CORP. 
874 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 3, N.Y. 














The Magazine of growing interest in the 
entire Textile Field. 


\ 

Handweavers want more information about F 
the textile industry, where many are making ;7 
textile history. Information about people 
who are creating new designs on handlooms 


is significant to the textile trade. 


Hz: Published Quarterly. 1 year—$4.00; 2 years—$7.50; 3 years—$10.00; 5 years—$15.00 I 
Canadian postage, 50 cents extra; Pan American and Foreign postage, $1.00 extra 


NEW YORK I, N. Y. 
246 FIFTH AVENUE 
OREGON 9-2748 





TREES The Tulip Poplar is truly a giant among trees and 

is often used by native mountain craftsmen. Soft, 
light and strong, the wood does not have enough “ character” i. oF 
for making fine furniture, but is a traditional source of logs / 
for houses, lumber, etc. 7 





CRAFTSMEN ... 


Do You Know? 


WHERE TO GET WHAT 
“The National Directory of Crafts Suppliers.” | 











Listing more than 300 addresses of firms which sell equipment and 
materials for the artist, craftsman, school shop, hospitals, institu- 
tions and others engaged in art or craft work. 

Classified and alphabetical, easy to use. No craftsman should be 
without it. 


Send 25c for your copy. 


Penland School of Handicrafts , 
Penland, North Carolina 4 fl 
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CRAFTSMAN'S FAIR 


of the Southern Highlamd Handicraft Build 
ASHEVILLE -NORTH CAROLINA - JULY 21-25 52 






















HI HO. ...-. COME TO THE FAIR, Artisans by the hundreds, from 
mountains of eight states, show how handicrafts have been preserved and 
developed through the centuries--useful and beautiful contributions to a 

true American culture, 


Members of the Southern Highland Handicraft Guild display their 
wares and demonstrate their skills while others sing and dance in the 
authentic folk tradition of the mountains, inviting you to take part. 


See fabrics being loomed from vegetable-dyed threads, spun from flax 
or fleece. . . Carvers who whittle alongside woodworkers with modern 
equipment. . . Basket making by Cherokee Indians. . . Chair makers, iron 
smiths, jewelry fashioners and textile decorators. . . The potter at his 
wheel, shaping clay in forms of infinite variety. 


a _. 


Catch the feel of the craftsman’s joy in creating. . . Hear and see the 
recounting of mountain legends and tall tales and the play of puppets... 
Take home with you the wholesome spirit of the fair, and the products of 
mountain craftsmen, 


CARDING & SPINNING «+ VEGETABLE DYEING « WEAVING « BASKETRY 
RUG HOOKING & BRAIDING « BROOM & CHAIR MAKING* POTTERY 
JEWELRY & LAPIDARY «+ METAL WORK & WROUGHT IRON 
WOOD TURNING & CARVING * MARQUETRY °« SILK 
SCREENING & BLOCK PRINTING + KNOTTING 
SHUCKERY & ‘*‘WOODS PRETTIES"’ 
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For tourist information and reservations, write the 
Chamber of Commerce, City Hall, Asheville, N. C. 


ADMISSION: Adults $1.00 Children $.50 HOURS: !0am-I0 pm 


For further information write - - 
Southern Highland Handicraft Guild, 8 1/2 Wall Street, Asheville, N. C. & 
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Grazia Combs, Editor 





ducational Needs of Highland Children 


by GRAZIA COMBS 


% WE HEAR a lot about the importance of providing school 
programs designed to meet the individual needs of children. 
These needs are said to. be many and varied and to cover everything 
from emotional development to training in those subjects that are 
thought of as providing the basic skills for living. They are 


) vered in what educators generally speak of as the Needs Theory, 
d in all too many instances are thought of as being just that--- 
a theory! 


The importance of studying our various highland school situations 
and of undertaking to determine the great underlying needs of the 
mountain boys and girls who make up these schools has not been 
recognized by the average teacher; nor has the necessity for develop- 
ing a program that will help these children to grow into well~ 
informed, interested, community-minded citizens. The boys and girls 
in a great number of our highland schools are limited to the study 
of a few text books; they are subjected to a particularly dull type 
of recitation; and little or no connection is made between what 
goes on in the school room and real, every-day life. 

There is no need here for a long treatment of the various 
individual, academic and social needs of our children since these 
things are being thoroughly covered in professional literature. 

ather, let us consider the particular areas in the field of 
i ucation that are of prime importance to us in the Mountains. 


Outstanding among these is the need for training that will 

promote and provide GOOD HEALTH. There is a great need to 
exchange the idea that health is a subject confined to a book 
for a new concept of Healthful Living. We talk about the 
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importance of brushing teeth or washing hands for days on end, but 
what is it worth if we do not get teeth brushed or hands washed? 

Our children need to be helped to live the things they learn in 
health study. Their study of food and nutrition should result in 
better eating and an interest in such things as gardens, chickens@™® 
berry patches, and the like; and their study of safety and clean- 
liness should lead them to work for clean and healthy schools and 
homes. 

The services of the local health department need to be made 
known and people should be helped to take advantage of them. Such 
activities as the hookworm control clinics described by Dr. Young 
in a recent issue of this magazine should be encouraged. Some 
health funds are also available for certain types of schools through 
the Council of Southern Mountain Workers. 


» Of equal importance is the need for training in conservation of 
natural resources. Gullies are eating at the hill sides and 

fields are growing up in weeds. Thousands of acres of forest lands 
are burned over every year, and floods strike frequently. The text 
books may never say much about these things, but they are a part 
of our daily life and we need to be doing something about them. 
It is our duty to graduate from our schools people who understand 
the importance of natural resources and who will help to promote 
their best use. Are we? 


Our children need to learn how to make the home more livable 

and how to build simple, attractive homes from such materials 
as we have available. Very few of our schools are offering any 
type of instruction aimed at better housing; yet the need for it is 
tremendous. Studies of materials, house plans and arrangements of 
grounds could easily be worked into the school program. Along with 
such studies should go activities in which the children can have 
a part in making their school rooms attractive and comfortable. 


Students need to know and appreciate the products of the 

region; not only those of great commercial value but also 
those that have been produced since pioneer days and that are now 
generally thought of as crafts. They need to know more of our e 
history and traditions; our great men of the highlands, and the 
importance of our contribution to the rest of the nation. 


Our young people must be trained to recognize and to protect 
the natural beauty which surrounds them. In many instances 
immediate surroundings are drab, but every child can be led to 
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appreciate the beauty of leaves in autumn, the rock-ribbed hills 
in winter, spring flowers, the song of birds. 


These children of ours need a program which will result in better 
living; a program which will improve their daily habits and attitudes, 
which will broaden their interests and outlooks, and which will lead 
them to take a more active part in solving the social and economic 
problems of their homes and communities. They need to learn to 
recognize the value of recreation and to direct their energies 
toward worthwhile hobbies and leisure time activities. Surely they 
need formal instruction along academic lines, but that is not their 
first need. Of vastly more importance is their need for personal 

velopment, and an understanding of the opportunities that lie 
] @::.. any person living in a region such as ours. ))))) 

(Miss COMBS WRITES WITH AUTHORITY ABOUT THE NEED OF MOUNTAIN STUDENTS 

FOR SHE GREW UP IN THE MOUNTAINS AND HAS BEEN A TEACHER AND COUNTY 


SCHOOL SUPERVISOR THERE FOR SEVERAL YEARS. SHE LIVES IN VIPER, Ky. 
SHE 1S EDUCATION EDITOR OF THIS MAGAZINE.) 
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| HEALTH | Dr. Robert Metcale, Editor 


HUNGER... 


a 


and our children 


by Dr. Robert M. Metcalfe 


The master key for uflocking the natural physical health 

of mountain children is better nutrition. 

This statement and those that follow are no inspired dicta 
from Sinai; rather they are studied conclusions drawn from reading 
about human nutrition, and from questioning many mountain families 
about their dietary habits. 

Suppose, starting a week from next Thursday, every child in 
Southern Appalachia could ingest from then on food that was both 
qualitatively and quantitatively adequate. In a single generation) 
we would see such a transformation in mountain life as to amaze the 
world. The decrease in premature funerals would be eloquent in it- 
self. The outburst of creative energy in the hills would reverberate 
throughout the ill-fed world. Country doctors, such as I, could begin 
devoting energy to the less obvious but more important health 
problem, the prevention of emotional disorders--the Number One Health 
Problem in the Mountains or anywhere else in our nation. 

Of course, that’s not going to happen a week from next Thursday. 
Malnutrition will still rule in most mountain homes for a long time 
to come. Nevertheless, as citizens of the Mountains, we have a duty, 
each one of us, to work at this problem. 


In the part of the Mountains that I know we have some valuable 
nutritional assets. Most of our babies get off to a good start in 
life with breast milk since our young mothers still consider lactation 
the chief function of the human female breast, Hollywood to the € @ 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Our mothers are also relaxed about feeding their young children; 
they never strayed from self-demand orthodoxy. Since feeding problems 
in children are due to fussy parents, we do not encounter in the 
Mountains the finicky eater so often as in our more sophisticated 




















16 
communities. Then, we should give thanks nightly for canned green 

beans and the hardy turnip greens. With ample starches and fats, 

most of my neighbors are insured of an adequate intake of energy 

food. So much for the plus side. 

For the debits there are three serious deficiencies---calcium, 
vitamin C and protein. ) « 

Calcium deficiency must be common. Much of our soil is deficient 
in it. But even more important is the low consumption of milk and 
milk products, the only good source of calcium. A startling number 
of my adult neighbors ( and of course their children ) testify to 
a dislike of milk. I suspect that the unreliability of flavor where 
refrigeration is unavailable is the cause. 

Vitamin C is a shy little vitamin that doesn’t tolerate heat or 
aging, and it is required daily. If a person doesn’t eat properly 
prepared tomatoes or citrus fruits daily, there is probably a lack 
of this vitamin. Many of my neighbors don’t see citrus fruits or 
tomatoes for months on end. They need to learn the importance of 
the C foods. They need reliable varieties of tomatoes to grow on 
mountain soil. They need transportation facilities to bring citrus 
fruits up from Florida inexpensively. 

Protein lack is very common. I wasn’t fully aware of this until 
I learned that the word “ meat ” rather than meaning a protein 
food was usually synonymous with pure fat. While side meat is 3 
rich in calories, it is practically devoid of protein, the basic 
building material of the body. 

Except for those with religious scruples, the protein problem 
becomes a lean meat problem. How can we get lean meat into our ) 
mountain children? 

The school lunch program can help. Since the hot lunch may be 
the only meal with appreciable protein for many of the children, 
it should be high in protein. 

The basic answer, however, is to get the mountains to grow , 
more edible muscle. It may mean more ponds, more pastures, more 
chicken yards. Mainly it means better preservation facilities. 

We all know that it is only in the Southern Mountains that the 

art of curing hams has reached perfection, but ham is not enough. 
We need refrigeration, especially the quick-freeze type, available 
to each family. New and less expensive ways of constructing 
freezing compartments for neighborhood and individual family use 
should be devised. A frozen food compartment for every mountain 
family would probably do more to improve nutrition than any other 
piece of equipment. 

To approach the problem more philosophically, we need in 
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17 
nutrition, as in other problems, more knowledge, more money, and 
more cooperative concern. 

It is tragic that some people are malnourished, though 
their cupboards may be full, merely from not knowing facts 
about food that have been known by the experts for the 
past 40 years. Many agencies have made a valiant effort to 
educate, but their resources have been meagre. 

The most effective place to start nutritional education may be 
in the elementary schools. This means interesting public school 
teachers in the problem. The Council of Southern Mountain Workers 
is trying in an experimental way to do this through a nutrition 
education project in some selected public schools. 

We need more money. Studies have proved repeatedly 
$$ that family income and the nutritional state usually 

rise concomitantly. Good nutrition in the Mountains can 

not be achieved until the living standard rises. There 
are many ways of attacking this basic difficulty. Until it is 
solved, it would be a far-sighted government policy to take a 
little money from those adults who have the wherewithal and 
distribute it for food to children who have not. A federal school 
lunch program that would really equalize the opportunity for one 

dequate meal a day would be one tangible result. 

Above all, we need to be motivated by such a love for the 
children of the Mountains that we will be inspired to work 
together to feed them. 

This week I talked to a mother who can offer only biscuits 
and gravy for breakfast and bread and milk for dinner and supper 
to her six children and husband. Some weeks the husband works for 
two dollars a day for his landlord; each fall they almost get out 
of debt to the local stores when they sell their share of six- 
tenths acre of tobacco and eighteen acres of corn. Do we care for 
children like these? 


Feeding children is basically a spiritual problem, 
getting people to care. Two thousand years ago on a 
mountainside against Galilee, a Man looked upon a 
multitude of hungry people with compassion and fed them 
on loaves and fishes. We have today the tools to do “ Greater 


7 eo than these.” What we need is to care as He cared. ##### 
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DR. METCALFE !S ONE OF THE DOCTORS IN THE CUMBERLAND 
CLINICS FOUNDATION, CROSSVILLE. TENN. HE 1S CHAIRMAN 
OF THE HEALTH COMMITTEE OF THE COUNCIL, AND !tS HEALTH 
EDITOR OF THIS MAGAZINE.) 








| RELIGION | Dr. Sam Vander Meer, Editor 


Religious Ideals In the Highlands 


(PART TWO) 
by EDWIN WHITE 


FOR MANY PEOPLE IN THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS, religion is 

primarily a matter of future salvation. The New 
Testament idea that we are living an eternal life now and that 
God wants it to be an abundant life, a life with immortal 
qualities in it, is a very strange idea indeed. And as for the 
application of religion to all of life, that is out of the 
question. 

Some years ago, Dr. Ralph Felton of Drew Seminary toured our 
region with a party of theological students interested in rural 
life. We put them up at a nearby tourist camp. Dr. Felton of 
course talked with the operator. Among other things he asked him 
if he liked the community church. No! was the prompt and definite 
answer. 

Why not? asked Dr. Felton. 

Why, down there, the operator explained, they are interested 
in everything that has to do with life. I was brought up to 
believe that religion has to do with the Bible. 

This blighting division of life into sacred and secular is 
one of the curses of the mountain region. It surprises most 
congregations to be told that religion has to do with their daily 


life--marriage, the home, work, play, friendship, and the rest. 
If only people would think of marriage in religious terms, it 


THOSE WHO THINK OF RELIGION PRIMARILY IN TERMS OF 
APOCALYPTIC VISITATION AND OF THE HEREAFTER HAVE 
NOT BEEN TIMID IN STATING THEIR CLAIMS. 


living. There is very little feeling of the sacredness of all * 
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would bless the mountain country. The feeling that This is my 
Father's World is not at all common in the mountains, but I had 
one of the pleasantest experiences of my life teaching a group 
of low income farmers and their wives to sing that lovely song 
at a Farm Security Administration camp, and they liked it. 

Among mountain people in general perhaps there is all too & 
little feeling of joy in the things of this life and this world. 
All too few enjoy the glory of sunrise and sunset and the 
wondrous beauty of the mountain country. 

There is not much thought of the earth being the Lord’s and 
very little feeling of working with Him in the processes of 
agriculture, though in fairness one ought to add that this is 
almost universal in America and is not a special trait of the 
mountain people. There is little reverence for the soil and 
the processes of nature. 

People tend to think of God as outside nature. Something 
queer or unusual shows the presence of God--not the providential 
order of nature by which mankind and the other creatures are 
cared for. That God is answering our prayer for daily bread 
through the good earth and the seasons and our toil is not a 
natural thought; one must expect prayer to be answered in some 


unusual way. ry 

Because the idea of abundant life beginning here and now 
has been foreign to the mountains, there has been all too little 
eagerness to find ways of improving conditions of life within the 
family and community. Religion has not made people dissatisfied 
with ugliness, poverty and backbreaking struggle; often not 
even with dirt or ignorance. It has not made them rebel against 
conditions that terribly handicap human lives. 

It is cause for great disappointment that the poor man’s 
churches, the “holy rollers” and others who are making such 
headway in the mountains these days, have been just as other- 
worldly as the older churches, perhaps more so. They are satisfied 
to offer a better life in heaven instead of helping to bring about 
more reasonable conditions for mountain families now. 

Unquestionably, the long-continued and extreme economic need in 
the mountains has had much to do with keeping religion so prominent 


one finds God until he needs Him; the mountain people have had 


in the lives of the people. It has often been suggested that no ®@ q 


plenty of reason to seek Him and find Him. The first beatitude 
applies to multitudes of people in the highlands, whether you 
take it in Luke’s words, Blessed are the poor, or in Matthew's, 
Blessed are the poor in spirit. Nearly everyone has been poor 
and a great many have felt their spiritual need. 
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I am tempted to wish that I might see Lhermitte’s great painting, 
Christ Among the Lowly, done over with a mountain cabin for the set- 
ting instead of the French cottage and with a mountain family 
receiving the great Guest and Friend as simply and naturally as the 
French peasant family does in the painting. Through the years I 

) ave known more than one family that could have sat for the picture. 

To all this there is an interesting corollary. Many mountain 
people equate poverty with virtue, riches with evil; the poor are 
good, the well-to-do are bad. The great world beyond the mountains 
with all its prosperity is wicked; the blessings promised to the 
poor belong quite naturally to themselves and their neighbors. And 
we all know that many mountain families have found these 
very real blessings. 

But of course it is an unjustifiable assumption that all the 
poor are good. A simple life is conducive to religion but grinding 
poverty is not likely to make for spirituality. It is much more like- 
ly to make for discouragement and apathy, or worse. Our poorest 
neighborhoods are most often our problem neighborhoods. Here we 
find the most sickness, the poorest school attendance, the most 
illegitimacy, the most lawlessness. Many a family is in poverty 
because the men drink up all they can get their hands on and many 

poverty-stricken man has taken to bootlegging or other evil ways. 

» Something more troubling than all this, however, is to discover 
that many of the poorest folk are lost in materialism, for you are 
a materialist if your mind is always on things, whether because you 
have too many of them or because you cannot possibily see how you 
are going to get enough of them. And the hills are full of people 
whose lives are absorbed in how they are possibly going to feed and 
clothe their families. 

Over against all this, we hope that the kind of abundant rural 
life we want to see in the Highlands will increase the opportunity 
to be spiritually minded. No one of us would want to be party 
to bringing into the Mountains a kind of prosperity that would 
take away the felt need for God. The rural movement in which we 
are all concerned hopes to see the old-time grinding poverty done 
away. Fortunately, the kind of abundant rural life in which we 
are interested rests on religion and is probably impossible with- 

ut it. At the heart of the movement and in the hearts of the 
> o»- must remain a humility of spirit both in prosperity and 
n the days of deepest economic hardship. ### 


( This is the second of a series of articles dealing with 
religion in the Southern Highlands. The Rev. Mr. White 
is a minister with wide experience in the mountain area.) 
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RECREATION | Frank Smith, Editor 





Community dramatics hold many possibilities for 
recreation among our mountain young people when... 


YOUTH ADDS A DASH OF PEPPER 


by Bess F. Graham 


_ WITH TROUBLESOME CREEK furnishing subdued accompaniment for 
ile. > the young peoples’ voices and a gray stone wall and a row of 
hemlocks forming the back drop for their enthusiastic 
movements, Hindman, Ky., saw its first summer play last summer. The after- 
glow from the setting sun behind the western mountains provided the 
lighting and the audience was seated on the grass, on chairs or on the 
front steps of the high school building. 

The one-act play, Youth Adds a Dash of Pepper, by M. G. Elsey, was 
sponsored by the Hindman Women’s Club. Its chief asset was it flexibility. 
The scene was supposed to be laid in a roadside sandwich shops, but we 
changed it to an outdoor setting entirely. The cast called for four boys 
and two girls but by introducing a preliminary to scene two we were able 
to accommodate any number who came for rehearsal. These extra characters 
took the form of waitresses and customers, and they talked, drank real 
lemonade, ate sandwiches and danced together among the tables. 

The entire cast was never together for a rehearsal , for we had swimming 
parties and picnics with which to compete during that week in July. Someone 
was always willing to do double duty, however, and the practice went on. 
On Saturday before the play was to be given on Monday, we realized the 
leading lady was sadly lagging, so we decided to switch her part to the 
willing shoulders of one of our minor actresses. This youngster of fifteen 
desecrated the Sabbath to the extent of learning the lead part perfectly 
and was able the following night not only to deliver a creditable 
performance but to prompt all other characters who needed it---a veritable 
director’s delight. 

So, behind the stone wall and the hemlocks, corn silk mustaches were 
adjusted and false noses and hair rearranged, while before them the play 
moved merrily forward. After its conclusion, chairs were pushed back and 
the performers and pectators joined together for a round of folk dancing. 
The young people of the cast were then invited to the home of one of the 
directors where wieners were roasted in the back yard and several requests 
were made by young people for another play to be given later in the 
summer. 

Our attempt was made without any expert guidance and was quickly 
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and perhaps crudely done, but it was a lot of fun and we hope that it was 
a step in the right direction. ##### 


( Miss GRAHAM !S ASSISTANT TO THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR AT HINDMAN 


7} oe SCHOOL, HINDMAN, Ky.) 
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Nativity Play 


one of the founders of the school. 

It is a simple re-enactment of the story of the birth of 
Christ, rather like a medieval mystery play. The setting is 
Pes of the small stone chapel, decorated with hemlock trees. 





») T lay opens with prophecies from Isaiah recited antiphonally. At 
intervals throughout the play, the whole school sings traditional 
carols. Responsibilities of preparing for the play are divided among 
staff members. 

The Nativity Play is the loveliest and most important tradition of 
the school year. ##### 


(BELow: A SCENE FROM THE PINE MOUNTAIN NATIVITY PLAY GIVEN ANNUALLY 
IN THE CHAPEL ON THE PINE MOUNTAIN CAMPUS. ALTHOUGH PINE 
MOUNTAIN !tS NOW A PUBLIC SCHOOL, THE TRADITION OF THE PLAY 

) 





HAS CONTINUED. 
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FAMILY SIX DANCE 
(Familie Sekstur) 


Formation: Couples in a circle 


-8 a. All hands joined. Circle clockwise, small buzz steps 
8 b. All dance toward the center of circle, four walking @® q 
steps, a slight honor and back to place, Repeat. 
9-16 c, Grand right and left walking steps to the 7th person, 
counting your partner as the first, everyone counting 
out loud. ] 
9-16 d, Buzz swing with new partner. 


FAMILY SIX DANCE | 


2 | 


_ 





The dance above is reproduced from a new book of folk dances collected 

by the Bidstrups. Concerning this dance, Marguerite Bidstrup has written: 

“As we teach Family Six Dance to different groups all over our | 
Mountain area, we find that it is enjoyed just as much as in Denmark 

where we had such fun dancing it on our recent four months’ visit to | ; 

that little land. The counting in (c) should be musical and fit in with @ q 





the music. 

“This dance is published in a little booklet of six dances: Folk 
Dances Brought From Denmark by Georg and Marguerite Bidstrup. The cost 
of a single copy is 25¢ - if it is mailed, 30¢. A discount of 15% is 
allowed on orders of 20 copies or more. 

“We plan to have a larger collection of dances published by this 
summer.” ##### CopyricHT. GeorG & MARGUERITE BiosTRuP, BRASSTOWN, N.C. i 
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Frank and Leila Smith spent several months in England 
last summer taking part in various folk dance activities 
there. Here is their report about... 


» @ Dancing in England 


Toad 
THE NIGHT BEFORE WE LEFT Berea, the Country Dancers gave a folk 
dance demonstration and party at the Netherlands Plaza in 
Cincinnati for the Sigma Phi Gamma International Sorority, so 
dancing was virtually the last thing we did in America. 

Awaiting us when we landed at Southampton on July 12 was a letter from 
Douglas Kennedy containing an invitation to attend the annual Staff Conf- 
erence of the English Folk Dance and Song Society at Pulborough, Sussex. 
Within a few days, therefore, of setting foot on English soil I was engaged 
in the pleasant pastime of “ Walking on air “ to use Mr. Kennedy’s 
expression, with the leaders and organizers of the English Society. 

Our first interesting experience was to attend the Summer Course of the 
Society at Eastbourne where Leila and I combined dancing with glimpses of 
the ocean, including a beautiful trip to Beachy Head. 


) @-- ricana Bénece et St «cet ford 
' . The Stratford Festival is one of 


the big showpieces of the E.F.D.S. 
It includes public folk dance 
displays in the city streets, and in 
Bancroft Gardens (left) in the shadow 
of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
and with the Avon flowing gently past. 
Festivities begin when some of the 
dancers go “ busking” in the streets 
to lure the people who watch to follow 
them into the Gardens. On a fine day, 
two or three thousand people may 
gather. Several hundred are brought 
into the dancing before the exhibition 
is over. 
A dozen Americans participated in 
the second week of the Stratford 
Festival, including Bicky and Rosemary McLain; Frances Ashby, of the Erie 
> ( 001; Dorothy Stovall, daughter of the superintendent of Hazel Green 
“Htademy, and Betty Winslow, Recreation Director at Hindman Settlement School. 
We had plenty of fun and certainly ample exercise, since the mornings 
were spent in rehearsals, and the night parties were still usually going on 
when the Shakespeare plays were over. 
The night dancing was illuminated by strings of electric lights in the 
trees, aided sometimes by a friendly moon. Some of the theatregoers came 
into the Gardens and danced, as did a number of the actors with their grease 
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26 
paint on, at the final party for the Festival Dancers. 


Anglo-American School At Barford 
Following the Stratford Festival, a small Anglo-American School was held 
at Westham House, Barford, a few miles from Stratford, and was one of the 


most interesting events of the summer. The idea, developed by Bicky McLain 
and two English leaders, Kenneth and Sybil Clark, was to bring English and 
Americans together for @ 4 


dancing and singing. As it } 
happened, folk tales, too, ‘ 
came to have an interesting f 
place in the program. n 


( Left: An international 
rapper team finish 
their dance at the 
Barford School. ) 


American and English 
people make an interesting 
combination. They attract 
each other, and yet even 
while we were having a wonder- 
ful time, one American 
remarked, “Oh boy! The Statue 
of Liberty will look awfully 
good to me.” Now, I imagine, she would give her eye teeth to go back for 
another visit. 

The living together in a lovely old 
garden in the heart of 
the Shakespeare country, 
was a unique experience. 
It was a liberal educat- 
ion: the ways in which 
English and Americans 
do a thousand little 
actions of daily living 
were endlessly talked 
over. 

( Right: Westham 
House where the 
Anglo-American 
School was held.) 


American square 
dancing created a great 
deal of interest at 
Barford and elsewhere in England. Since the English do not square dance, as 
we do, to American tunes, there was sqme need of experimentation by the 4 é 
Barford musicians, and once they learned the right tunes, the dances began to 
“come right.” What “right” means, and how it may be judged, is a pretty 
big question; yet it is basic to Anglo-American relations in the field of 
the dance. 
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Morris Dancers At Oxford 


The Morris Ring is a fellowship of men dancers who gather from all over 
England for the sole purpose of Morris dancing and study of Morris ritual, 
It was held in the ancient and beautiful city of Oxford. The men were 
welcomed officially by the Mayor and the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford Univ. 

asts were drunk, including one “To the honorable memory of Cecil Sharp.” 

) \ We shall always remember the Morris Ring and regret that nothing like it 

exists in America. The event would have made an enchanting color movie, 
with the bright ribbons and bells of the dancers who wore white shirts and 
flannels, dancing in the picturesque streets and the lovely gardens of 
New College. 

On Sunday morning the two hundred Morris men walked in full regalia 
from the Town Hall along High Street to the 
the St. Martins and All Saints Church, 
to be welcomed officially as guests by 
the congregation and the minister, Canon 
R. R. Martin. 

Dr. Martin built the service around the 
guests and why they had come to Oxford. 
The Scripture lessons were read by 
Frederick B. Hamer, Squire of the Morris 
Ring, and Leonard Bardwell, Squire of the 
Oxford Club. 

The sermon was preached from the text: 
“We have piped unto you and ye have not 
danced." The minister said : 

“ These are days when dark clouds are 
over England. We do not forget that. But 
} you come with your gay dancing. The spirit of Jesus is joyful. It is 
proper and fitting for you to dance. The strength and gaity of the Morris 
Ring are needed in England in times like these. We welcome you to our city 
and to the worship of God in this church.” 





By dancing in England this summer we shall always have a broader view, 
and if it should be found possible for you to go to England, you will be 
made welcome there. Just say, “I’m from the Appalachian Mountains.” That 
opens many doors, for Cecil Sharp was made so welcome here by people in 
Mountain cabins 35 years ago when he was searching for folk songs. His 
work continues to make a lasting contribution to Anglo-American relations. ## 
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1-Go tell Aur oa tel} Auyt hoo 


go fell Avat Khods, the o 54 9" 1s 





2. The one that she‘d been a-savin’... : 
To make a feather bed. 

3. She died in the millpond... J 
Standin’ on her head. ui 


. - 01 
4. The gander is a-mournin’... 


Because his wife is dead. 






m 


. She left nine little goslings... 
To scratch for their own bread. 





SSS SSS SSS SS SS SS Se ee eee 


This version of Go Tell Aunt Rhody was recorded and arranged by 
Richard Chase who is probably best known for his collection of 
Southern Mountain folk tales, Jack Tales. He collects all types of 
folk material, including songs. 

The notes in the music above were written in by Mr. Chase and te 
the illustrations were done by Mrs. Burton Rogers. ##### 





LEONARD ROBERTS SHARES WITH US... 


fol. felled for telling... 


) In its old-world form this story is the typical one of a man in the 
’ power of a giant with other marvelous episodes. When one reads other 


variations he notices how the marvelous and the magic are explained 
away or are dropped out of this story. There are still many magic motifs 
left in this version, but the tendency is for the oral material to lose 
supernatural elements in new ages and new countries. Some older versions 
may be found in Grimm, Nos. 51 & 79; in TALES FROM THE NORSE, No. XI; 
in THE JACK TALES, No. XV. 

This story presents a lesson and a warning to ML4&W readers who are 
interested in the dissemination and preservation of mountain material. 
This Kentucky version of the story was all but lost. My grandmother's 
sister received it from unknown sources a hundred years ago and left it 
with her children, and although my family lived within half a mile of hers, 
we never heard it. My mother simply knew of the story and since she did not 
inherit it, she never considered it hers to transmit. 

One of my great-aunt 's children, Columbia Johnson Roberts, kept the 
story in memory and passed it on to her children. When they married and 
moved from the country to the small cities of Floyd County, Columbia 
likewise moved to a small town, and although I stayed with her a year I 

ever heard a word about Raglif Jaglif. 

a Six months ago, when I had a recorder in my car and stories on my 
ind, I met Columbia's oldest daughter, Rachel Gearheart, and asked her, 
“Is it possible that I can find stories all around Floyd County--about 
Jack and giants and bulls--and none where I grew up?” She said, “ Mamma 
used to tell one about a big fine horse named Raglif Jaglif something 
or other...” 

Stories are family heirlooms and can fall out of the heritage. They 
must be called for, they must be used in order to live---and grow. 

Here is the story as Rachel Gearheart told it: 


RAGLIF JAGLIF TETARTLIF POLE 


NCE UPON A TIME there was two gamblers met, noble gamblers. One was a 

young man and the other was an old man with a family. They played and 
gambled with one another for quite awhile. The younger man won all the 
other man’s money and then he pledged his girl. They played another game 
and he won the girl. The elderly man, knowing that he had to give his girl 


. , Slipped away. 
)) ¢ Well, days passed and nights passed, weeks passed and months passed. 
. inally one afternoon the young man come to the old gambler’s home and 
demanded the girl. So he refused. He was a farmer and said, “ I’1ll give 
you some work to do. If ygu can do that you can still have the girl. ” 
Well, he agreed, said, “0O.K.” 
The elderly man started away to his work and he said, “I have a barn 
to clean out, hasn’t been cleaned out in seven years. You clean it out or 
your head comes off tonight!” He laid down a new shovel and an old one and 
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30 
left. 

So the boy went out to clean the barn and he took the new shovel. When he 
throwed out one shovelful two come back in. He worked till night come along. 

The girl was acquainted with the job and what was happening and so she come 
out to see how he was getting along. She picked up the old shovel and throw- 
ed out a shovelful of it and the rest follered. 

The old gambler, father of the girl, come in and said, “ Well, how did @ 4 
you do today?” 

He said, “I done fine.” 

He said, “Who done it for you?” 

He said, “Nobody. I done it myself.” 

He said, “Never mind, I’1l catch you in it yit!” 

He went off the next day to his job and left this boy and said, “Now 
I’ ve got some wild horses in the 
pasture that havn’t been caught in 
seven years. You are supposed to 
catch them today or your head comes 
off tonight!” He laid out a new bridle 
and an old one and left. 

The boy took the new bridle and he 
went out and ran them horses from 
hilltop to hilltop and never could 
catch one. The girl came out in the 
afternoon and saw that he wasn’t 
getting along, and so she picked up 
the old bridle, and the old leader o 
the horses, old Raglif Jaglif retar, @ 
tlif Pole, walked into the bridle and 
the rest of them follered. 

The old man come along at night. 

“* Well, what have you done today?” 

“O.K.,” said, “I caught the 

horses. 





















Said, “Who done it for you?” 

Said, “‘Nobody,I done it for myself.” 

“Never mind, I’1l catch you in it yit.” 

The next day he tells him he has a crane’s nest over the Red Sea and he 
has two boats there and takes him out and shows him the new boat and the old 
one and says, “ Here’s a couple of boats. You take one and go over there 
and get them eggs out of that crane’s nest or your head comes off tonight.” 

He looked over there and saw that the tree didn’t have a limb on it. Well, 
he takes the new boat and starts to go over there and he worked all day and 
couldn’ t get the boat from shore. The girl comes along and says, “ What’s 
wrong?” She takes the old boat and goes across. They were getting struck on 
one another by this time and she invited him to their party. They were goin 
to have a party that night. ®@ 

And he says, “I won’t know you from your sister.” She had a twin sister, 
and she said, ‘‘I’1] tell you.” She looked up that tree that didn’t have any 
limbs on it and said, “I haft to climb this tree for the eggs with my 
fingers and I’11 leave one up there.” 

She pulled her fingers off as she went up and walked on them to the top 
of the tree. And she left one of her fingers sticking in the top of the 
tree and come back down and she said, “Now you can tell me tonight from the 
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other one, ’cause I’11 throw up my hand that’s got the three fingers on it” 
They rowed back to the other shore and went home. The old man come in 
that night and the boy give him the eggs and it made him as mad as he could 

be. He said, “How'd you get across the Red Sea?” 

He said, “I rowed across myself!” 

He said, “How did you get up that tree and not a limb on it?” 

The boy said, “For all you know I climbed it myself!” 

He said, “ Somebody done it for you and off comes your head tonight.” 

The boy went on in to the party and he recognized the girl by her missing 
finger. He told her what the old man said, and they decided to run away. She 
went out and caught old Raglif Jaglif Tetartlif Pole and got on him and he 
got on the other horse. They started out and the old man follered them. They 
got a little ways off and he was about to catch ’em, and she said, “Look in 
that horse’s left ear and see what’s there.” 

He said, “‘Nothing there but a 
little stick. ” 
She said, “Throw it over your 
shoulder and say 
Good roads before us and 
Briers and grapevines behind us.” 
@-" He did that and they got up speed 
and run on like the wind, while the 
briers and grapevines behind them 
stopped the old man. 
After awhile he was about to catch 

*em again. They saw him a-comin’ a far 

distance, and she said, “Look in that 

horse’s right ear and see what’s there” 

He said, “Nothing but a little drop 
of water.” 

She said, “Throw it over your 
right shoulder and say 

Good roads before us and 

The Red Sea behind us.” 

He did that and the Red Sea gathered behind them and they got away, and 
that was the last her father ever saw or knowed of her. 
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Soon they were getting close to his home and he wanted to go there. And 
she said, “You can go but listen. Don’t let anybody kiss you nor even the 
little dog to lick your lips, or you will forget me.” 

So when they went in, the little dog kept trying to lick his lips and 
they all wanted to kiss him. Finally the little dog licked his lips and he 
forgot her. 

She had to go away and leave him. She had money and a lot of fine clothes 
and old Raglif Jaglif to ride, so she went out into the country. 

He got him another girl then and they got ready to get married. She found 

t out and got on old Raglif Jaglif Tetartlif Pole and rode up the road to 
the side of the house. And they were up on the floor to get married. She had 
three boxes with her and she throwed one out in the floor and a rooster and 
a hen flew out of it. The old rooster pecked the hen and said, “Cack-caa, 
you forgot about me cleaning out the barn that hadn’t been cleaned out in 
seven years, or your head come off at night!” 

He begin looking and looking, and his mind begin to come back. She 
throwed out another box, and an old rooster and hen flew out of it. The 
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rooster pecked the hen and said, “Cack-caa, you forgot about me catching 
the horses that hadn’t been caught in seven year, or your head come off at 


night!” 

He begin easing around toward her, and she throwed out the third box and 
out flew an old rooster and a hen. The rooster pecked the hen and said, 
“Cack-caa, you forgot about me going over the Red Sea and getting the eggs 
that hadn’t been got in seven years, or your head come off at night.” 

So he turned his back on the new girl and he took the other girl and they 
got on old Raglif Jaglif Tetartlif Pole and they wasn’t heard tell of any 
more! ##### 








Joun C. Campsett Fork ScuHoor 





HOLDS SHORT COURSE © 





THE ANNUAL SHORT COURSE in recreation will begin with supper on Thurs., 

June 5, and end with breadfast Saturday, June 14. i 

This course will include American, English and Danish Country dances, ‘ 
folk singing, carving, puppetry, recorder playing and discussion periods. r 
There will be a Country Dance Party every night. : 

Special emphasis will be given this year to the new Danish dances which 
Georg and Marguerite Bidstrup learned during their recent visit to Denmark 
where they recorded over eighty dances. 

If you are interested, write for more details and an application blank, ## 


SMITH WORKSHIP 


GIRL WRITES ABOUT Christmas School | 


I WAS ONE OF the lucky ones to attend the Berea Christmas Country Dance 

School this year. To the Smith College Workship girl, this is one of the 
very pleasant occasions of the year that she spends in the southern mountain 
area. Christmas School will always stay in my memory as a very happy, active®@) 
time. 

The steady daily training in new dances is excellent for leaders who 
expect to train young people for the March festival, but the program is not 
just limited to the dancing classes. Discussion, singing, recorder playing, 
informal parties gave a stimulating variety to the week’s activities. The 
fellowship with many other workers interested in the recreational field 
brings about a profitable exchange of ideas and working plans. 

There is no nicer place nor way to bring in the new year. ##### 

















VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 





























Train Mountain Young People 
Recognition that many highland young people need special 
educational opportunities not found in the regular second- 
ary school program has led many schools to experiment with 

some type of “Learning by doing” program. Several private schools 

in the Mountains are famous for their work program. However, public 
school systems have also recognized the need of special educational 
programs, especially for older young people. 

All eight of the Southern Mountain states have some type of 
special program for training mountain youth. These programs vary 
widely as to equipment, facilities, and staff, but at least they are 
a step in the right direction. 

A good example of the type of training offered is found in the 
Mayo State Vocational School, Paintsville, Ky. Established in 1938, 
more than 10,000 students have been trained there. The school is 
open to any student who is 16 or over who has completed high school 

) r has dropped out of school, as well as to older young people who 
would like to learn a trade or learn more about their present 
occupation. Students may enter at any month of the year and their 
graduation depends on individual progress. Courses require from 
eleven to twenty-two months for completion. At least 25 trades, 
occupations and skills are taught. Boys coming from remote areas 
may board on the campus. James L. Patton is director of the school. 





CAMPUS OF THE MAYO STATE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL WHERE MOUNTAIN STUDENTS CAN 
LEARN SUCH SKILLS AND TRADES AS DRAFTING, MACHINE OPERATION, MINING, 


AIR CONDITIONING, WELDING, BEAUTY CULTURE, AND A HOST OF OTHERS. 





THE SCHOOL NOT ONLY TEACHES SKILL OF HAND, BUT OF EYE AND MIND 
AS WELL. THIS STUDENT USES ALL THREE AS HE PREPARES FOR A 


CAREER AS A DRAFTSMAN. 


THE GIRLS ARE NOT NEGLECTED AT MAYO, BUT ARE ABLE TO LEARN MANY 


Feng THAT HELP THEM EARN A LIVING, IMPROVE THE IR HOMES AND 
RAISE BETTER FAMILIES AFTER MARRIAGE. 
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MOUNTA INS, 


nec. coniz ine THAT MINING IS STILL THE BIGGEST INDUSTRY IN THE 
Ky. 
TO ENTER THE 


THE SCHOOL TEACHES GENERAL MINING TO BOYS WHO WANT 


INDUSTRY AS WELL AS TO EXPERIENCED MINERS SEEKING 
MORE KNOW-HOW. 


IN AN ATTEMPT TO HELP CUT THE TRAGIC TOLL 


oF 106 LIVES THAT WERE 
< }8 LAST YEAR IN MINE ACCIDENTS IN KY., THE SCHOOL STRESSES 
MINE SAFETY. HERE A TEACHER DEMONSTRATES THE OPERATION, USE 

AND UPKEEP OF SAFETY EQUIPMENT. 











; & CORN CHAMP 


A 14-YEAR-OLD MOUNTAIN BOY has startled the agricultural 
world by raising 233.2 bushels of corn on a onesacre 
plot--bettering the previous world record by at least 
nine bushels. 
Cledith Rowe, a modest, energetic 4-H Clubber, raised this 
bountiful harvest on his father’s upland farm in the Burgett 
community near Salyersville, Magoffin County, Ky. He fertilized 


of wise o 





heavily and used hybrid seed, after which he planted the corn about . 
three times more thickly than most farmers do. d 
This amazing harvest is an example of how “poor ” mountain soils D 


will produce when properly farmed, and how our mountain young people 


are learning to produce with the resources they have at hand. ##### 
COURIER-JOURNAL PHOTO BY JOE REISTER 
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NEW PRESIDENT URITES ABOUT 








@ VE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 


by Richard P. Saunders, Pres. 
Save the Children Federation, Inc. 


WHEN THE EDITOR ASKED ME to write for this issue, I 
rashly accepted. I have been President for only one 
month, and in the Federation as Program Director and 
President-elect for six months. “ Rashly ” is a kindly 
term, I guess. 
The Federation has ended a twenty-year chapter under 
the guidance of its founder and the writing of a new 
chapter has now begun. Many things have happened to the world and to the 
Federation during those years. This appears to be an excellent time for a 
reappraisal of the work of the organization as a prelude to sound planning 
for the future. 

The appraisal began with the study by Dean Emeritus E. George Payne of 
the School of Education, N. Y. U., which has just been published under the 
title Guideposts to Modern Child Service. It is not only an evaluation 

7 the present program, but even more important it is a discussion of the 





ilosophy and basic policies of the organization. 

The appraisal continues as the new administration examines every facet 
of the organization and operation. The evaluation is being made in light 
of the sociological approach to the problems of child service, and 
educational emphasis, and an attempt to balance extensiveness and 
intensiveness of program. 


SCF WORKS LARGELY IN SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS 

Save the Children Federation at present operates in approximately 150 
counties in nine states in the U.S. The larger part of this program is in 
the Southern Mountain States although this does not imply belief that child 
needs are greater in that area than in numbers of others. The Federation 
also operates in six countries in Europe, in the Near East, and in Korea 
to a limited extent. 

The contribution income last year was approximately $1,000,009. About 
1,500,000 pounds of clothing were collected through the public schools of 
the U.S. and distributed throughout the world. Most of the clothing distrib- 
uted in the U.S. was sold for a nominal sum per garment through 150 sales- 
rooms, most of which are in the Southern Mountains. The clothing operation 
) Te conducted at a loss of some $20,000. 





My own background is that of a businessman, administrator in higher 
education and student of sociology. My interest in the work, of the SCF 
derives largely from my interest in a sociological approach to the 
problems of education at whatever age level. I look upon the Federation as 
an excellent means by which to aid materially in the betterment of the 
conditions of underprivileged children in our form of society. 

I believe that there is inherent in democracy and the democratic process 
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a dynamic which enables a group of reasonably intelligent, interested men 
and women of goodwill to better conditions by group action---socially, 
educationally and spiritually as well as economically. Often the human 
material for such groups simply awaits the initial impetus or even, if you 
prefer, catalytic action of sound leadership. 
From this statement you may reasonably make three inferences: 
1. I believe the Federation should develop a program of community 
action with the focus upon the child. 
2. I believe that our work must go beyond relief, although 
assistance in the nature of relief often can furnish 
incentive to initiate community action. 
3. I believe that the work must be developed in such a manner 
that the individual's native dignity, self-confidence 
and social stature are enhanced. 


The Federation works only in the 
rural areas in this country. Our 
rural areas are the seed bed of 
America. No large city replenishes 
its own population. Approximately 
half of all rural young people 
gravitate to the cities. A civilizat- 
ion increasingly urban is also 
increasingly complex. Into its highly 


people less well prepared physically, 
socially and educationally to make 

a contribution and to derive the 
reasonable satisfactions which they 
should have in terms of their native 





intelligence and other potentialities. 

The Federation is dedicated to the proposition that rural children 
should be at least as well prepared as the other children in our society. 
To agree to less is not only to fail the rural children but it is truly 
dangerous to our democratic society. Evidence of this fact abounds. The 
i Federation is doing much for and through rural schools now. It must do much 
more. It has long worked in close and amicable cooperation with other child 
service agencies, although none duplicates the work of the Federation. There 
must be even closer cooperation and better integration in the future. 

What does the Federation propose to do? It is too early to answer. We 
are now engaged in exploring needs and the means of meeting them. The 
i answers as they appear will not be final or static. The program must be a 
| dynamic one with a sound philosophical and psychological basis. We hope 
we will be able to tell you more about it as it happens. ##### 
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@ ABOVE: JANE GLASS, CHAIRMAN OF THE STANDARDS COMMITTEE 
OF THE GUILD, EXAMINES THE SAMPLES SUBMITTED BY 


NEWLY ELECTED MEMBERS OF THAT ORGANIZATION. 


New Guild Members 


NINE NEW MEMBERS WERE ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP IN 
o the Southern Highland Handicraft Guild at its 
Annual Meeting in Gatlinburg, Tenn. 
The new craftsmen include: Woodworking, Donald S. Aitken, 
R. 2, Hendersonville, N.C.; Johnson Catolster, Cherokee, N.C.; 
Jess J. Bird, 603 22nd St., Knoxville, Tenn.; Woods Pretties, 
Mrs. Florence Stradley, 36 Lakeview Rd., Asheville, N.C.; 
Mrs. Emily King, Box 143, Beaverdam Rd., Asheville, N.C.; 
Weaving, Mrs. Betty J. Miller, 919 Woodward Dr., Charlestown, 
.Va.; Lapidary, Gems by Roby, Hawk, N.C.; Woodworking and Rug 
Ooi Round Hill Crafts, Bryson City, N.C.; Woodworking and 
eather, Tennessee Craftsmen, 2006 Sutherland Ave., Knoxville, 
Tenn. Ronald Slayton, Knoxville, and Ralph and Ernestine Smith, 
Bryson City, transferred their individual memberships to a center. 
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DYEING 


In Ancient Times 


é by MARY FRANCES DAVIDSON 
& » lars THE ART of dyeing has a very ancient origin. The Gauls 
prepared dyes not disdained by the Romans. Pliny tells 


“us the Egyptians had a method of dyeing similar to that 
of our printed calicoes. But is is from Tyre that come 

_ the legends of purple which contributed much to the 

" fame and wealth of that city. Lydia of Thyatira is spoken 
of in the Bible (Acts 16:14) as a “seller of purple”. 

The purple dye matter was extracted from two species of shellfish. The 
coloring matter is found in the throat, one drop in each shellfish. This 
fluid was collected, sea salt added and the whole left standing for three 
days, after which more water was added and the mass kept warm for ten days. | 
It was then tried to ascertain its coloring qualities. The material to be 
dyed had previously been treated with some chemical to make the dye take 
and hold permanently. ; 

The small amount of dye in each shellfish and the length of time 
required to dye a garment made the price of the color so high that only a T ‘ 
king could afford to pay the cost. In the time of Augustus, a pound of 
tyrian purple wool was sold at £28 sterling. Such value came to be placed 1 
on this color that it became a symbol of authority. In Phoenicia the 
punishment of death was decreed against any who should have the audacity 
to wear it, even if covered with another dye. 

As a result of the harshness of the law, the art of dyeing purple dis- 
appeared in the West and later in the East, but there arose a new dye--- 

a scarlet obtained from the Coccus, better known as kermes. This color was 
as highly esteemed as the purple and in many translations became confused 
with it. 

It was not until the days of Alexander that the Greeks made any effort 
to perfect black, blue, yellow and green dyes. The Romans used yellow as 
the color for a matron. In the circus games, four parties were distinguished 
by their colors: green, orange, ash color and white. 

The early list of dyeing substances proves rather short: n 

J. Alum in a rather impure state. 

2. Alkanet's species of bugloss. . 

3. Blood of birds used by the Jews. 

4. The fucus, an astringent marine plant. 

@ 
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. Broom, which gives shades of yellow. 
- Walnut---bark and root for wool. ij 
\ 
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7. Snail trefoil, the root of which is used for wool, the bark 
for dyeing skins. 

8. Madder, the variety of which is unknown. 

9. Violet, from which the Gauls got a species of purple. 

10. Woad, a plant source of blue. 
The chemicals used in ancient times were sulphate of iron and copper 
r producing black. For astringents they used nut-galls, pods of acacia 

from Egypt and the bark of the pomegranate. 

With the discovery of Latin America, a whole new field of colors was 
found. The red of the cochineal, Brazilwood, sanderswood; the blacks and 
blues from logwood; the yellows from the fustics--all gave new life to 
old colors. A new beauty was obtained from all dyes by the discovery of a 
purer form of alum and additional knowledge of the use of a solution of 
tin, both of which gave brighter, more intense colors. 

Until the Spanish invasion of Mexico, scarlet was obtained from kermes, 
a small bug. In 1523 Cortes received an order to ship to Spain all the 
cochineal he could find. He had discovered Montezuma using it as a form 
of money, 200 pounds being considered as a proper ranson payment. Thus 
the cochineal came to supersede kermes as a sources of red dye. This 
secret of the dye bug was a jealously guarded trade secret which did not 
become generally known until the late 1700’s. 

Indigo was a great addition to the art of dyeing. The people of India 
knew it as indicum and used it in painting but there is no early indication 
that it was used as a dye. The blue dyers who used pastil and woad felt 
hat indigo would ruin the trade in these two dyestuffs. As a result, false 

@. charges and laws were lodged against it and logwood (a source of 
rple and black.) These laws were not repealed until the middle of the 
16th century. 

Little more was learned about dyeing until William Perkins, a student 
studying in Germany in 1856, stumbled on analine dyes in his search for a 
synthetic quinine. A cloth used to wipe up some spilled liquid was stained 
a shade of purple. Perkins Mauve was discovered and the era of coal tar 
dyes was born. 

Vegetable dyes have their place in the world because of their beauty of 
color. Not all are fast, but those that are have a softness not 
equalled in any other dye. Vegetable dyes may fade or become mellow over 
the years, but they never change their color. 


SOME INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT VEGETABLE DYES. 

The Portuguese, in their trading, brought indigo to Europe under the 
name anil, from the Sanskrit nila, meaning indigo or blue. Thus the 
aniline was derived from the word for indigo... Brazil was named from the 
Brazilwood, known and so-called in India. When the same wood was found in 
this South American country, it was so named...Feld and Persian berries 


e. 
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were the fastest of the known yellow dyes of the ancient dyers...There do 
not appear to be any green vegetable dyes of importance. Green is obtained 
by compound dyeing, yellow and blue...The first book in English on dyeing 
was a translation from the German printed in England in 1583... Pigment 
dies are of a mineral nature and make wool harsh...Vat dyes are soluble 
only in acids and therefore wash well. Indigo is a vat dye...The dyestuffs 
of modern dyeing are derived from coal tar products, of which aniline is one 
source. All coal tar dyes are not aniline dyes...Spirit colors, insoluble 
in water, find their principal use in coloring varnish...The scarlet 
material of English army uniforms is today dyed with color from cochineal, 
an insect found in Mexico and Central America. ##### 


Guild Officers 


“ Guild officers for the coming year, elected at the spring meeting, 
include: 

PRESIDENT, Marian G. Heard, Knoxville, Tenn.; VICE-PRESIDENT, Margaret 
Decker, Asheville, N. C.; SECRETARY, Gertrude Flanagan, Cherokee, N. C.; 
TREASURER, L. D. Bibbee, Berea, Ky. 

Members of the Board and the expiration date of their term are: 

1953---Marian G. Heard, Gertrude Flanagan, J. Ed. Davis; 1954---Ralph 
Ralph Morris, Barbara McDonald, Clementine Douglas; 1955---Margaret Derker, 
Jean Hemphill, 0. J. Matill. 


HANDICRAFT COURSE 


JUNE 16-28 THE JOHN C. CAMPBELL Folk School is offering a Handicraft 
1952 Course June 16-28, following the Recreation Short Course. 
This course is designed especially for those who plan 
to teach handicrafts or for those who want to use handicrafts for their own 
enjoyment. The following handicrafts will be taught: woodcarving and turning, 
weaving, vegetable dyeing, puppetry and metalwork. 

Following tea each afternoon, there will be discussions on subjects of 
interest to the group so that they will have an opportunity to learn some- 
thing of the folk school philosophy and why we are concerned with crafts. 
The evenings will be used for folk dancing and singing, and handicraft 
movies. 


Expenses: Registration fee $ 2.00 
Room and board 42.00 
Tuition 20.00 


$64.00 plus cost of materials. 
Those interested in the Course should write: John C. Campbell Folk Schoo 
Brasstown, N. C., for application blank. 
---Murial Martin 
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Craftsmen Honored 


FIVE CRAFTSMEN OF THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS were made Honorary Life 
= Members at the last meeting of the Guild at Gatlinburg. Awarded 
by the Board of Directors of the Guild, only seven people have 
been so honored before. The five new Members include: 
Mrs. Lottie Stamper, Cherokee, N. C., who has kept extant an almost-lost 
art in one form of basketry. 
Mr. W. B, Stephen, Pisgah, N.C., who has been long associated with Pisgah 
Pottery and who is said to be the father of cameo ceramics in the 
United States. 
Mr. Shadrack B, Mace, Madison Co., N.C., whose chairs are famous through- 
out the country. 
Mr. and Mrs. Matt Ownby, Gatlinburg, Tenn., who together make baskets 
of great strength and beauty. 


Those previously receiving Honorary Life Membership include: 
Miss Charlotte Yale, Miss Eleanor Vance, Mrs. John C. Campbell, Miss Helen 
Dingman, Mr. Allen H. Eaton, Mrs. E. Z. Patten, and Mrs. Emma Conley. 
Honorary memberships are awarded solely on the basis of merit for 
contributions to crafts and the area. 


@AIR Staff Named 


Committees for the Fifth Annual Craftsman’s Fair to be held in 
Asheville, July 21-25, were announced at the Spring meeting of 
the Guild. 

Miss Clementine Douglas and Miss Louise Pitman were chosen as co-chairmen 
of the Fair. Their committees are to be headed by the following: 

Miss Marian Heard of Knoxville, head of the crafts dept. at the Univ. of 
Tenn., and Miss Jane Glass, teacher at Radford College in Radford, Va., co- 
chairmen of exhibits. 

Howard Ford and Miss Irene Beaudin of Penland, demonstrations. 

0. J. Mattil of Gatlinburg, buildings. 

Miss Isadora Williams of the Univ. of Tenn. Extension Service, personnel. 

Larry Bibbee, Treasurer, Berea College, finance. 

Mrs. W. H. Davis, manager of Allanstand, sales. 

Mr. & Mrs. Georg Bidstrup, John C. Campbell Folk School, related folk arts. 

Floyd W. Downs, Berea College, publicity and promotion. 

Ralph Morris, Stuart Nye Silver Shop, Asheville, public relations. 


© over AVAILABLE 


oo Folders advertising the Fair this summer are now available. These 
folders are printed and folded in such a way that they not only 
give all the details of the event, but they also have space for a personal 
note to friends out of the area if you want to send them first class. 
These folders may be ordered from the Guild Office, 8% Wall St., Asheville. 









BR-R-R-OTHER ! 






















WHEN WE MAKE A MISTAKE, . 3 
IT'S A RINGER FOR SURE! 





THIS > 


picture of 

Amy Woodruff is the 
one we should have 
used in our last 
issue, page ll, to 


go with 


THIS # 


Amy W oodruff P 





| a c. 
goes to South America ; 
t 
| 
The person pictured in the last issue is Clementine 
H| Douglas. We are sorry for the confusion and the editor ti 
has been put on beaten biscuits and water for a month. 
Miss Woodruff has now started her work in Bolivia and writes 
the following about some of the life she has observed there: 
La Paz, where I am now stationed, is sprawled in the @ a 


hollow of a deep canyon in the Altiplano at an altitude 
of some 12,000 feet. High above La Paz is the rim of the 
canyon and this is where the Altiplano begins . It is peopled 
by the *‘ Campesinos ', direct descendents of the Collos Indians 
who were here when the Spaniards invaded South America. 
The Indian women are always busy. They spin as they walk 
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along the roads driving the burros or carrying heavy loads, or 
even children, on their backs. All over the Altiplano one finds 
large flocks of sheep tended by women and children. Many of the 
sheep are black or dark brown, and the milk, cheese and meat 

ey furnish are staples, along with potatoes, in the simple diet 





* the Indians. 


After the wool from the great 
flocks of sheep is hand-spun into 
yarn, it is woven into blankets 
which serve as coats, or knitted 
into caps with ear flaps. It is 
a picturesque sight to see the 
Indians walking along, driving 
their animals or carrying their 
loads on their backs with their 
full, brightly colored skirts 
blowing in the wind, gaily color- 
ed shawls over their shoulders 
and striped aguayos on their backs. 

And there is always the high Derby-like hat on their heads 
covering their jet black hair which is worn in two long braids 

wn their backs. On their feet they wear sandals made of old 

tomobile tires if they can afford them. If not, they go bare- 
footed. To us, life may seem hard for the * Campesinos’’ but they 
do have their times of enjoyments in their fiestas and carnivals. 

It is with the * Campesinos’ that I have been working since 
the schools opened again in Feb. The Point Four Educational 
Program of TCA, under the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, has 
charge of the work in two rural normal schools as well as many 
elementary schools in Bolivia. They are located on the Altiplano 
but not all are near La Paz. 

It is exciting to be once more working with crafts, but this 
time with crafts native to Bolivia. 





( Miss WOODRUFF IS THE FORMER DIRECTOR OF THE CRAFT 
EDUCATION PROGRAM OF THE SOUTHERN HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT 
Guild. HER PRESENT ADDRESS 1S: 

% U. S. EMBASSY 


ae La Paz, BoLivia. ) 
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BOOKS ‘ 


THE COURSE IS UPWARD, George Scarbrough, Dutton, New York, 
N.Y., 119 pages, $3.00. 





REVIEWERS OF GHORGE SCARBROUGH’S verse understandably pull out * 
the Edgar Lee Masters or the Robert Frost file for cataloguing 
this new young poet. Ostensibly there is subject matter in common, | 
but Scarbrough produces neither the transparencies of Masters nor the 
translucencies of Frost; it pleases him to be opaque. Frankly, I find the 
obscurity of The Course Is Upward sometimes titillating, more often tiring. 
Scarbrough farms in Tennessee; that personal P 
fact, however, has to his poetry about the same 
causality as a last chopping has to a row of 
cotton. Scarbrough is not really a poet of 
nature; his primary concern is not image making. 
His pictures are not only not created in color-- 
he produces few by any process. Scarbrough’s 
interests lie respectively in words, forms, and 
ideas. H 
His works are highly and pleasantly varied in T 
both meter and rhyme. With form he alternately d 
limits and frees himself. Undoubtedly he has a 
fondness for rhyme with a special affinity for 
feminine and multiple rhyme. 
Scarbrough’s methods with words are tactical, 
seldom facile; in fact his words are combatants, 
placed belligerently in deliberate awkwardness 





or > MN GS 








such as “ in back of beyond a snowy pall " and w 
“to look forth from to where.” Long words like Ss] 
retaliative, negligible, and alternatives he M} 
juxtaposes closely and strategically. 

Scarbrough is never trite, never inane. If he is not an Auden ora R 
Dylan Thomas, he is of their tradition. Occasionally there is a Scarbrough t] 
line marshalled like those independent formations of Gerald Manley Hopkins. Fe 

I found Scarbrough difficult reading, and if I must have difficulty with Si 
poetic symbolism, I’d prefer it in Hopkins or Auden or Dylan Thomas. But 
when George Scarbrough produces sounds like the following: P 

C 
“ The uneasy intricate nature of our love...” e- 
and 
“ This incalculable and gay malicious son...” 
or 
“ If the day fall fair for the fall fair 
And there be harvest; right lovely corn a 
Longer than the longest locust, I‘ll be there...” | 
I forgive him all his opaqueness! fr 
Wr 


--- Maureen Faulkner 


( Miss FAULKNER !S ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH AT BEREA 
COLLEGE AND IS A NATIVE OF KENTUCKY. ) 
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Staff Needs 


((((( The Council of Southern Mountain Workers gives assistance 
in discovering, for institutions and programs, trained workers who 
e a genuine desire to serve where they are most needed, The 
uncil also endeavors to provide the names and brief data about 

j people who are seeking such opportunities. 

Such an exchange of information about program needs and 
available personnel will be publicized in this magazine whenever 
possible, free of charge. 

\ While the Council endeavors to use discretion in this 
publicity, it cannot imply more than the bare facts herein stated. 
Investigation of individual qualifications and evaluation of recom- 
mendations must be considered the responsibility of those who find 
this service of help in their search.))))) 


HOUSEMOTHER, Grace Nettleton Home for Girls, Harrorgate, 
Tenn. This must be a person of character and experience who 
desires a good home for herself and the chance to work with girls 
who need her love and understanding. Write to Mr. & Mrs. N.C.Dacus. 


J AFTS WORKER, Evangelical United Brethren Community 

nter, Columbia, Ky. The Barnett Creek Center needs a person who 
knows weaving, and who can instruct the women of the community in 
weaving, as well as take part in other community projects 
sponsored by the church. Write Dr. U. P. Hovermale, Board of 
Missions, 1426 U. B. Building, Dayton 2, Ohio. 
RECREATION TEACHER to begin work as a member of 
the staff at Stuart-Robinson School, Blackey, Ky., in September. 
For details as to qualifications and extent of position, write 
Supt. W. L. Cooper. 
PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE, Kate Duncan Smith D.A.R. 
School, Grant, Ala., to begin work immediately or during the 
summer before school opens in the fall. Write Mr. John P. Tyson. 


SECRETARY, Crossnore School, Crossnore, N. C. Write 
Dr. Mary Sloop. 


ACHER AVAILABLE. Non-degree teacher with 
major in English, minor in Education, teacher’s certificate 
from Gunn School of Music, Chicago, other training in music. 
Write Council Office. 
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BECAUSE WE PREFER 


by Mrs. R. E. Plowman 


Mists on the tops of mountains 

to smoke from the stacks of factories; 
The early chirp of birds 

to the rude rattle of milk trucks; 
The buzz of insects 

to the whirr of industry; 
The tinkle of cowbells 

to the clang of street cars; 
Forest clad mountains 

to barren skyscrapers; 
The rustle of leaves 

to the rustle of silk; 
Grass and wild flowers 

to harshness of pavement; 
Quietness and beauty of tke sunset 

to the hurry and unrest of the. throng; 
Trails through the woods 

to wide and crowded thoroughfares; 
The clatter of horses’ hoofs 

to the tread of the multitude; 
The hog callers’ loud halloos 

to the shriek of factory whistles; 
The gurgle of the creek 

to the swish of traffic, 


ARE WE QUEER? 


(THE AUTHOR: Mrs. PLOWMAN IS THE WIFE OF A MINISTER 
AND WORKS WITH HER HUSBAND IN THE EVANGELICAL UNITED 
BRETHREN CHURCH CENTER IN JACK'S CREEK, Ky. 

IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN VISITING THE CENTER, Mrs. 
PLOWMAN GIVES THE FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS: “™ FROM 
MANCHESTER, COUNTY SEAT OF CLAY CO., Go uP GOOSE CREEK 
TO MARTIN'S CREEK TO THE HEAD, DOWN FLAT CREEK TO 
THE Reo Biro, uP RED Bird TO JACK'S CREEK AND THEN 
HALF -A-MILE FROM THE MOUTH, YOU WILL FIND THE CENTER. 
| FORGOT TO MENTION THAT YOU ARE TRAVELING BY JEEP 
OR HORSEBACK FOR THE LAST FIVE MILES, FOR THERE (tS 
NO ROAD--JUST A TRAIL WHICH CROSSES AND RECROSSES 
THE MOUNTAIN STREAMS.” ) 











